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TILBURY FORT. 


The small village of Tilbury is situated on the Thames, 
about twenty-seven miles from London, and exactly oppo- 
site to Gravescend. It appears to have been a place of 
some consequence in the early period of the Saxon do- 
minion in England, having heen an episcopal seat of Ced- 
da, Bishop of the East Saxons, who, in the seventh centu- 
ry, propagated the Christian religion in this country, and 
built churches in several places, but especially, as Bede 
reports, ‘‘in the city which, in the language of the Sexons, 
is called Ythancestre; and also in that which is named 
Tillaburgh (the first of which places is on the banks of 
the river Pant, the other on the banks of the Thames,) 
where, gathering a flock of servants of Christ, he taught 
them to observe the discipline of a regular life, as far as 
those rude people were then capable.” Tillaburgh is un- 
questionably the present Tilbury; but Ythancestre, which 
appears to have stood at the mouth of the river Pant or 
Blackwater, is supposed to have been engulphed by the sea. 
The population of West Tilbury was 249 at the last census. 

A medicinal spring was discovered here in 1727; con- 
sidered very beneficial in cases of hemorrage, scurvy, and 
some other disorders. In a chalk hill near this place, 
there are several curious caverns called Danes’ Holes; 
they are constructed of stone, narrow at the entrance, and 
very spacious at the depth of thirty feet. The neighbor- 
hood still affords some traces of the camp formed by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1588, when the kingdom was threatened by 
the Spanish Armada. But the most interesting object 
the place affords, is the Fort, represented in our engrav- 
ing. It was originally built as a kind of block-house by 
Henry VIII., but was enlarged into a regular fortification 
by Charles II., in the year 1667, after the Dutch fleet had 
sailed up the river, and burned three English-men-of-war 
at Chatham. It was planned by Sir Martin Beckman, 
engineer to Charles II., by whom the works at Sheerness 
were also designed. The esplanade is very large, and 
the bastions are the largest of any in England. They 
are faced with brick, and surrounded with a double ditch 
or moat, the innermost being 180 feet broad, and having 
a good counterscarp. On the land side, there are two 
small redoubts of brick ; but the chief strength on this 
side consists in its being able to lay all the adjacent level 
under water. On the side next the river is a very strong 
curtain, having in the middle a strong gate, called the 
Water Gate, and the ditch palisaded. At the place in- 
tended for the water bastion, which was never built, stands 
a high tower, erected by Queen Elizabeth, called the 
Block-house. Various additions have beep made to this 
fort since the time of Charles II.; and it is now mounted 
with several formidable batteries ; and contains comforta- 
ble barracks and other accommodations for the garrison, 
which consists of a fort-major and a detachment of inva- 


lids. 


_ The four Roman proconsular ways crossed each other 
in this vicinity ; and there was an ancient ferry over the 
Thames, said to be the place where Claudius passed in 
pursuit of the Britons. The lofty tower of the ancient 
manor-house of Gossalyne, in East Tilbury, was battered 
down by the Dutch in the reign of Charles IT. 


Penny Mag. 








Moral Tales. 
ORIGINAL. 


“COUSIN HENRY.” 


The best natured fellow in the world was cousin Henry. 
Fall of fun, his face sparkling with wit and humor, he yet 
had a so kind and generous a heart, that he was a favor- 
ite with the whole village, as well as with his cousins. As 
soon as the college vacation commenced, cousin Henry 
was coming to Green Meadow, to spend some weeks, and 
then, what a charming time we girls expected to have with 
him ! 

The old farm house was all in commotion the week be- 
fore our college cousin was expected. Everything was 
put in the nicest order, and we were all busy preparing 
something nice for our favorite Cherry pies, of which he 
was very fond, plumb-cake, currant jellie, and sundry oth- 
er dainties, which were always acceptable to him, were 
prepared, and joyfully set away to await his coming. 

Neither was Henry the only person whom we expected 
tovisitus. We had received a letter from a young lady 
in New York, with whom my sister Anna had formed a 
friendship at school, that she would accept her invitation 
to visit us, with her cousin Mabel Brown. Alice May, 
the name of Anna’s friend, was an heiress, an only daugh- 
ter, and very beautiful and accomplished ; consequently, 
some misgivings were felt as to inviting her to a plain 
country farm-house, with a parcel of country girls to make 
a visit. But these objections were overruled by Anna, 
who declared that our ‘‘ house was good enough for any- 
body, and her sisters suitable companions for any girl, 
even a New York heiress.” 

Monday came, and with it Alice May, and her cousin 
Mabel ; but our cousin Henry did not make his appear- 
ance. However, we concluded he would come the next 
day, and devoted ourselves to our visiters. Much as we 
had heard of Alice May’s beauty, our expectations were 
more than realized. Tall, with a commanding figure, 
and uncommonly beautiful face, we all admitted her to be 
the handsomest girl we had ever seen, and yet there was 
something un-love-a-ble in her haughty and distant man- 
ner. She seemed too conscious of her beauty, and too 
proud of her rank and fortune, to suit simple country girls; 
but the reverse ofall this was her cousin Mabel. 

I wish you could have seen Mabel Brown; for it is 
hard to describe her. If the sweetest smile and the most 
expressive eyes constitute beauty, then Mabel was indeed 
beautiful. ‘Though rather short, her figure was slight and 
graceful, and her soft brown hair curling naturally, fell 
over her shoulders. And yet Mabel was considered plain 
by some, and few admired her as they did their cousin. 

It will not be thought strange that while we admired 
Alice, we all loved Mabel. She was so gentle and con- 
siderate, that even Anna admitted that she was more love- 
able than Alice, though Anna was constantly praising her 
friend’s beauty and grace. But Mabel was poor, and de- 











pendent upon her uncle, Alice’s father, for a support. She 
had learned to look upon her cousin as superior to herself 


in everything, and she always yielded to her wishes, how- 
ever unreasonable. If there was any excursion proposed, 
and only a limited number could go, Alice would say, ‘“‘Oh! 
Mabel does not care about going;” and without a word, 
Mabel would quietly stay at home, and spend the time in 
reading aloud to some of us. All these things made us 
love Mabel more and more, and at the end of three days 
she seemed like a sister to us. 

Alice and Mabel had both heard that we expected our 
cousin Henry to spend his vacation with us, and they were 
nearly as much disappointed as we, when Wednesday 
night came, and he did not come. Alice had been so dis- 
tinguished a belle in New York, that attentions from gen- 
tlemen had become quite necessary to her, and she doubt- 
less supposed that the gay young student would devote 
himself to her. Anna, too predicted that when Henry 
came, he would be quite fascinated by her friend’s beauty. 
and we should be quite neglected. 

But, with Thursday morning, came the long-wished-for 
youth, and put an end to our theories. Gay and light- 
hearted as ever, Henry was only changed in having the 
dignity of a Senior which he supported but poorly ; for he 
would not give up his jokes, as he said, for college honors. 
However, as he was the best scholar in his class, no one 
found fault with him, and his arrival was hailed with re- 
joicing. We, being his loving cousins, were of course 
most anxious to see what impression the proud beauty 
made upon Henry ; but we were puzzled to know, for he 
kept his feelings, whatever they were, quite to himself. 
The next day, however, a boating excursion was proposed 
upon the river, and we were looking forward to it with 
great pleasure. 

The morning dawned bright and beautiful, and we were 
all in bright spirits. A nice row-boat was procured, and 
some of Henry’s friends were invited to join the party. 
Alice’s guitar was carried, in order that we might have 
some music, and everything promised a happy time. Seat- 
ed in our little boat, we glided rapidly along; the cool 
breeze and the pleasant sound of the oars, together with 
the tones of the guitar, whith Alice touched gently, made 
the scene enchanting. Alice never looked more brilliant-- 
ly beautiful ; her straw hat thrown back, her color height- 
ened by the excitement, she was indeed charming, and 
Henry thought so too, for he looked at her admiringly,, 
and begged for asong. And Alice sung; but it was fash- 
ionable music, Italian airs, which we never heard, and Hen- 
ry seemed to feel like the rest of us, somewhat disappoint- 
ed, for he asked Mabel if she could not sing some simple 
English song. 

As different as the song of the Nightingale and the 
notes of the Canary, was Mabel’s song from her cousins. 
Her sweet voice, though unaccompanied, sounded most 
musically, and the words, one of Moore’s Melodies, just 
suited her voice. We were all enchanted; and the hear- 
ty ‘Thank you a thousand times for that song!’ burst 
from Henry’s lips. Alice alone looked vexed, and she: 
said rather haughtily, ‘“‘I see you prefer Mabel’s style 
to mine.” 

‘* I certainly do think the more simple music is the bet- 
ter,” replied Henry ; for he always told the truth. 

“Can we not all sing some familiar song together ;” 
inquired Mabel. ‘You will sing too, Alice; will you 
not?” she added, looking affectionately towards her 
cousin. 

“No, Mabel, I do not know any of these songs you 
sing; and besides Mr. Lee is not pleased with my singing,” 
she replied haughtily. 

Henry did not contradict the fair speaker, though she 
seemed to expect him to do so, but struck the air of ‘“‘Sweet 
Home,” in which all, Alice excepted, joined. Many other 
familiar songs followed, and the hour for return came be- 
fore we wished. 

The next day aride on horseback was proposed, and 
Alice, who was particularly fond of riding, and who nev- 
er appeared better than when in the saddle, seemed de- 
lighted. She had quite recovered from her vexation of 
the day before, and while Henry went for the horses, 
seemed in high spirits. Mabel, too, was fond of riding, 
and Henry had promised to get her a pretty little poney. 
But while we were waiting anxiously for Henry and the 
horses, a boy came with a note, saying that he could not: 
get horses at the stable, as they were all out. 

This was indeed adisappointment. Alice declared that 
she would have a ride at any rate, and was about sending 
to one of the neighbors, when Henry came galloping in, 
leading the little poney. 

‘Miss Mabel, you see I have succeeded in keeping my 
promise to you,” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ and we will have our 
ride to-morrow, girls,” he added, looking towards my sis- 
ter Anna, and Alice. 





Mabel looked to see how Alice felt about giving up her 
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ride. A dark frown was on her beautiful face, and she 
did not return Mabel’s smile. Turning quickly back, 
the generous girl exclaimed, ‘I should prefer, if you are 
willing, that Alice ride to-day. She cares more about it 
than I do. Come Alice! get on the poney ;”’ she added, 
cheerfully, 

We ail looked to see how this generous offer would be 
received. ‘As you care so little about riding, Mabel, it 
will not be much of a sacrifice I hope; and I am so fond 
of it you know!” So saying, Alice gave a spring into 
the saddle, and turning to Henry, said, “‘ Which way shall 
we go.” 

‘1 was just thinking of a plan by which my cousin An- 
na might accompany you,” he replied. ‘“‘ I will exchange 
mine for a lady’s saddle, and she can go on my horse. In 
this way, two of you can have a ride.” 

It was no sooner said than done; and Anna was quick- 
ly seated in Harry’s place. Alice was too proud not to 
conceal her vexation at this arrangement, and they rode 
off, leaving me to wonder what cousin Henry was going to 
do next. 

Turning to Mabel he said, “ And now, as yuu were dis- 
appointed in your ride, will you not take a drive with me 
in my phaeton.” 

Mabel readily assented; and they drove away in fine spirits. 
It was long past the tea hour when Mabel and Henry re- 
turned, though Alice and Anna had been home a long 
time. 

“So you concluded a ride in the pheton would be pleas- 
anter than a ride on horseback f’’ said Anna, as Henry 
entered. And from this time none of us doubted which 
of the cousins Henry preferred. Nor did he take pains 
to conceal that Mabel, not Alice, was his favorite.” * * * 

** Oh! who would have thought,” exclaimed Anna, some 
years after these events, ‘“‘ that we should ever have sweet 
Mabel Brown for a cousin. Or that Henry would have 
preferred her to an heiress and a beauty.” W. D. 

















kisses her infant’s blooming cheek, that infant whom he 
has never seen. How pleased will his father be, she 
thinks, and the baby, as if echoing her thought, crows 
aloud. ‘The dinner hour approaches, and the little table 
is spread. The high chair is set up and almost uncon- 
sciously beside it an additional plate is laid. Smiling at 
her mistake, Mrs. N. says, well it may be needed to-night, 
if not this noon. But whereis William? Noone knows. 
He has not been in since he went down to the wharf. 
Perhaps he will not come alone. Suddenly she hears his 
footstep, but it lingers. Ah, he is trying to hide his fa- 
ther. With a scream of joy at her own conclusion, she 
rushes into the little entry. There, with his cap in his 
hand, as if dreading to go in, stands her boy, pale and 
speechless, the big tears rolling down his cheeks. Nota 
word is spoken, not a question asked. None is needed. 
The sad tale of the orphan is read upon his face. The 
mother with her arms stretched forth to receive her wan- 
derer, stands there, the hopelessness of a widow’s grief 
written upon her face. Her son folds his arms around 
rhe neck, and their sobs mingle. At the unwonted sight, 
the little ones, who had followed their mother, begin to 
cry, and even the baby who has crept to the door, and is 
looking for his mother’s smile, is frightened by her sor- 
row, and grieving its lip, joins in the general weeping. 
“‘ Mother,” says William in a faltering voice, ‘‘ I am old 
enough to work, and I will take care ofyou.’”” His moth- 
er's heart is too full for reply, and again their sobs min- 
gle. But the widow’s God, looks down from heaven upon 
them in pity, and though the rod is in his hand, yet love 
shines in his face. He will number their tears, and pour 
his heavenly balm into their wounded spirits. Even now 
a voice is whispering gently to the widow’s heart, “‘ When 
thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.” 

Dear children, remember the sailor and the sailor’s 
loved ones. And when you rejoice on a tempestuous 
night, that you and all you love are safely protected from 








ie the stormy wind, forget not those who sit in sorrow, 
Narrative. trembling for the absent wanderer. Cousin ANNIE. 
ORIGINAL. Learning 
THE LOST FATHER. - 
Tt was a stormy night. The wind howled dismally ORIGINAL. 


zyound Mrs. N.’s humble home, and the raging of the sea 

¢])gloomily upon the ear. At a small table near an 
open fire, sat Mrs. N. and her son William. Three little 
ones were asleep in bed, and the breathing of the baby, 
who lay in his cradle, told of peaceful slumbers. It would 
seem as if this mother and son might have been happy in 
this snug retreat, at the thought of being so comfortably 
sheltered from the bleak storm without; yet an air of 
gloom pervaded the apartment, and anxiety was written 
upon Mrs. N.’s countenance. She gazes intently into the 
fire, conjuring up phantomgin its flickering light, and 
seeing strange visions in the glowing embers. At 
every sound she starts almost in terror, while her little son 
in vain attempts to drive away her fears. Alas! a dear 
one is a wanderer upon the seas, and how can she rest on 
such a night ? “‘ Dear mother, father has weathered many 
such storms, and why should he not live through this?” 
The mother sorrowfully shakes her head, but her heart is 
too full for utterance. In spirit she is far away upon the 
wideecean. She sees a frail bark tossed upon the waves, 
—she beholds a well known form with his arms stretched 
out towards her. She hears that familiar voice, calling 
sadly upon her name. 

And where is that loved one on this night of dark for- 
bodings? With deep solicitude had he watched the 
coming gale. And in those dreadful moments of suspense, 
when tossed upon the raging billows and threatened by 
some engulphing wave, with what agony had he thought 
of his distant home. In imagination, he sees the wife and 
children whom he so tenderly loves, weeping at the ti- 
dings of his death. ‘Ah my poor wife, my orphan chil- 
dren, who now will be your protector” He longs to send 
them one kind word of affection, one last fond farewell, and 
in his anguish, he stretches out his arms and calls aloud 
their names. The whistling winds mock at his attempt, 
and rage on more fiercely than ever. All is thick dark- 
ness around him-and above him and within him. But in 
his despair, a light bursts upon him. It points him “ to 
the path of peace.” Itis the bright star of Bethlehem. 
With tears of gratitude, he hails its cheering ray. He 
sinks upon his knees and commends his loved ones to a 
‘Saviour’s care. The waves sweep onward,—a grave opens 
to receive him—the waters are his sheet, and the sighing 








THE MASTER PRIZE. 


On the morning of examination day, little William Ev- 
erett was up an hour before his usual time, and sat in the 
breakfast room looking over his lessons, and waiting anx- 
iously for his mother to come. At last he heard her steps 
in the space, and jumping up to meet her at the door, 
said, “‘ I have been thinking and dreaming of the prize, 
almost all night Jong, mother; and I’ll tell you something 
I never thought of till last night.” And he spoke as if 
that new thought was not altogether pleasant to him. 

“* Well, what is it, my son?” asked his mother. 

“That I ought not to have the prize,” he answered. 

“Why, how isthat? I don’t understand you,” said 
she. ‘“‘ Yesterday, you said Mr. Perkins, (the teacher) 
promised the prize to the one who should get the medal 
the most times, and that you had had it more than any 
one else.”’ 

Mr. Perkins’ plan was, when a scholar failed in recita- 
tion, to let the next one answer and go above him, 
and every day whoever was at the head, should wear home 
a medal, receive credit mark, and take the foot of the 
class the next day, and the one who should get the medal 
the most times during the term, would at the close receive 
a prize of considerable value. 

“‘ But you know I told you mother, that Martha Holt 
had had it as many times as I, within two; and you 
said you thought she would have won the prize if she 
had not been sick ; and when I went to bed I kept think- 
ing all the time of what you said, and it seemed to me as 
if Martha had studied a great deal harder than I have, 
and deserved the prize a great deal more.” 

Here William hesitated, and his mother after waiting a 
sufficient time for him to proceed, said, ‘‘ Well, what 
then?” 

“‘ Then she ought to have it, had’nt she?” and he look- 
ed up to his mother as if her reply would decide a great 
question. 

Mrs. Everett saw how @arnest he was, and was at a loss 
how to reply—lest she should give some wrong direction 
to his thoughts, or lead him to unjust conclusions; but at 
last she said, ‘‘ If Martha deserves it more than you do, 
she certainly ought to have it.” 





winds his requiem. And that lone star of love, the star 
of Bethlehem looks kindly down upon his slumbers and 
promises a bright morrow. 


The storm has passed away, and the sun shines out in: 


its cloudless beauty, and upon the green earth in its re- 
turning smiles. The weight which rested on her spirit is 
lessened, and hopefully she goes on with her daily labors, 
cheered by the thought of her husband’s return. At times 
she fears the worst, and yet she cannot believe that one 
she so loves could die. As the vessels begin to return to 
port, William goes out day after day to gather tidings. 
Half sick with suspense, and at times a prey to the most 
distressing fears, she still hopes on against hope. Ona 
bright autumnal day, the cheering sunbeams diffused a 
happy influence around, and everything whispers hope to 
her heart. How could the sun shine so gaily, and her 
husband be buried in the sea? He lives, he will return 
—who knows but it will be to-day? She dresses the 
children in their Sunday’s best, and with a mother’s joy 





** But mother, some of the scholars say the prize is to be 
a beautiful five-dollar gold piece,” said William. 

“The value of the prize makes no difference,” replied 
his mother, “‘ unless it be that the more valuable it is, the 
more important it is that it fall to the most deserving.” 
William stood a moment in silent thoughtfulness, as if a 
train of reasoning was passing through his mind; then said, 
“I could do a great deal of good with five dollars, and 
perhaps Martha would lay it up, and it would never bene- 
fit any body.” 

“And do you think it would be right” (asked Mrs. Ev- 
erett) ‘‘ for your father to take a man’s money unjustly 
from him, because he thinks he may possibly spend it 
better than its owner ?” 

William could reason sufficiently to see that it was not 
exactly a parallel case, and said, “ But would that be the 
par: thing as for me to keep the prize if it is given to 
me ” 

Just then a servant called Mrs. Everett, and she was 


obliged to leave hastily by saying, ‘‘ You can think about 
it, my son, and decide for yourself what todo. Only be 
careful to be just, and: you will probably decide right.” 
It was not long after that Willie’s face brightened, and an 
observer might have supposed the trying question settled, 
and in a way that satisfied himself. When schooltime 
came, he trudged off, with his satchel thrown over his 
shoulder, and looking as happy as he could be. 

Mr. Perkins arranged the members of each class, which 
wasto receive a prize, ‘in the order of their merit,” as 
he said, placing the one who had gotten the medal the 
most times at the head, and so down. In Willie’s case, 
he was put at the had, as he expected to be, and Martha 
next to him. Assoon asthis arrangement was concluded, 
Willie decided upon his course. He went to Mr. Per- 
kins as soon as he saw that he was at liberty to attend to 
him, and asked him to let Martha take his place, and 
gave his reasons. Mr. Perkins did not quite appreciate 
Willie’s sense of justice—he thought it only a notion 
which he could laugh out of him, and told him that as he 
had the most credit marks, he should be obliged to give 
the prize to him; but that he might have permissiot to 
present it to Martha, if he would place it upon her neck 
in the class, before the Trustees. A deep crimson blush 
rose to Willie’s cheek, and he looked at Mr. Perkins as 
if he felt himself insulted. ‘I can give it to her before 
the school, sir, but I rather not put it on her neck.” 

Company began to come now, and Mr. Perkins sent 
Willie to his seat, saying, ‘‘ You may give it into her 
hand then, and change places with her.” 

Willie thinking he could hardly do that before all the 
school, asked, ‘‘ Can’t I give it to her unless I do so? 
Will it not do as well to give it to her after school !” 

But Mr. Perkins walked hastily away without hearing 
Willie’s question, and he was obliged to go to his seat 
without an answer. At recess, he told Martha all about 
what he intended doing, and what she must do, and thus 
arranged matters with her. At the same time, Mr. Per- 
kins was giving an account of the affair to the Trustees, 
and some other visitors who sat near, and who were very 
much interested in it, as he now began to be himself. 


called, and the recitation being through, Mr. Perkins hand- 
ed Willie the prize. He at once passed it down to Mar- 
tha, and stepping behind her, took her place in the class, 
and she found herself at the head. 

“Is that the way you scorn a prize, my lad ?’’ asked 
Dr. Patillo, one of the Trustees, in rather a surprised 
tone, as if he knew nothing about it. 
cheek mantled with modest shame and embarassment, 
and his eyes fell to the floor, but in an instant he recover- 
ed his self-possession, and said, “I do not scorn it, sir; 
but I want a better prize than that.” ‘ And what can 
you have better for a prize than that?” asked the Dr., 
still looking very closely at him. ‘* The feeling that I 
have done right, sir,” answered Willie, and his eyes were 
bright, and his voice clear, as if he felt sure that the prize 
was his after all. 

‘* That’s a noble boy !” said Dr. Patillo. ‘A good con- 
science is the better prize—the Master prize. And may 
you ever look beyond all earthly rewards, my little fellow, 
to this blessed gift of God, to those who do right. It is 
worth more than all the prizes which ever have been, or 
ever can be given by mortals. Keep it ever in view, my 
dear boy, and may no evil spirit come upon you unawares, 
to rob you, in an evil hour, of this heavenly—this mas- 
ter-prize.”’ FRANcIs. 

Georgia, Sept. 1847. 
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ORIGINAL, 


STORIES ABOUT RING PITCHER. 

Now sister Minna, I am going to tell you some stories 
about Ring Pitcher. Call Stella, she may hear too. But 
who do you think he was. Can’t you guess? Who was 
he, Stella, a man, a horse, or a dog? Well, never mind, 
I will tell you. Ring Pitcher was a dog, and a fine sen- 
sible fellow he was too. I suppose he was something like 
Ponto, only he knew a great deal more. Now how do 
you suppose he got to be so sensible, and so knowing! 
It was this way. Ring was a very attentive and obedient 
dog. He always paid good attention to what his master 
told him, and was very careful todo it too. This made 
his master like to teach him, and it made him learn very 
easy, and very fast. So you see Ring ‘got to be a very 


sensible and knowing dog, by being attentive and obedi- 
ent. Now don’t you think little children could get to be 
wise and sensible in the same way ? 

But listen sharp, for I am going to tell 


HOW RING FOUND ROBERT'S KNIFE. 








Well, one day as Robert was walking along the road, 
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It was not long after recess when Willie’s class was - 
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with William, Ring’s master, he came to a mud puddle, 
and in jumping over it, somehow or other, his knife slipp- 
ed out of his pocket and fell into the water. Robert and 
William both looked for it sometime, but they could not 
find it, so they went on. When they got home, William 
called Ring. ‘‘ Here Ring! here Ring,” said he; “Come 
here, old fellow! Robert has lost his knife, and you 
must go and find it. Here smell of his pocket.”” So Rob- 
ert pulled out his pocket and let Ring smellof it. ‘‘ There 
now,” said William, ‘ go and hunt it up—it is in the mud 
puddle, just this side of the woods; do you understand it, 
hey?” “W ow 7?” said Ring, and away he scamper- 
ed. While he was gone, Robert went out to milk, and as 
he was milking, who should come capering along up to 
him, but Ring, with the knife in his mouth. The old 
fellow found it and carried it first to William, and William 
told him to go give it to Robert, so he posted off to the 
farm yard, and gave it to Robert. 

Now, you want to know how Ring made out to do this, 
don’t you?’ Well, I will tell you, for | want you to be 
little philosophers, and know the reasons of things. I 
don’t suppose Ring understood all that William told him, 
as well as you would. But when William called him, he 





_ knew William wanted him to do something, and when 


William made him smell of Robert’s pocket, he suspect- 
ed something was lost out of it, and he knew it would smell 
liké the pocket. So when William told him to go, he 
started off and smelled all along the tracks the boys made 
in the road, till he got to the mud puddle, but did not find 
the knife. So he smelled all about the mud puddle till he 
found it, thenhe ran home. He knew the knife was the 
the thing by the smell of it, for dogs can smell a great 
deal better than men. Now you understand it. 
I will tell one more story about Ring now. 


HOW RING GOT A KNIFE OF HIS OWN: 


and that must do for this time. One day William was 
talking with a man in the store, and telling him how 
Ring found Robert’s knife. He told the man he could 
not hide anything where it was possible for Ring to go, 
but he would find it. ‘‘ Well,” said the man, ‘‘I don’t 
believe that.” ‘‘ You may try him,” said William. Then 
the man went aud took down a knife, saying, “I’m not 
afraid, I'll risk him.” So William called Ring and made 
him smell of the knife, and then sent him down cellar. 
As soon as he was out of sight, the man took the knife, 
and putting it in his pocket, he buttoned his coat up close, 
and said, ‘“‘ There I’ll risk him. If he finds it now, he 
may have it.” ‘‘ You’ll see,” said William, as he went 
down stairs to find Ring. When he found the old fellow, 
he patted him on the head, and said, ‘I wan’t you to go 
and find that knife. But mind! old fellow! if you find it 
it is yours. Now don’t you give up till you get it.” Away 
Ring went, carefully smelling William’s tracks up stairs, 
and about the store. When he had followed them till he 
came close to the chair where the man was sitting, he be- 
gan to snuff, as ifhe would say, “ This smells like it.” 
He now smelled all about the chair, and at last, getting 
his nose close to the pocket, he thought that smelt most too 
suspicious, so he stood a moment, pricking up his ears, 
and looking wistfully at the pocket, ‘‘ W—ow!”’ said he, 
as if he would tell the man, ‘‘ That knife is in your pocket, 
sir! Won’t you please hand it over, sir?” But the man 
paid no attention, so Ring finding he must catch his own 
game, stepped back a little, and bristling up, began to 
growl very angrily. His eye flashed so keenly, and he 
showed his white teeth so savagely, that the man was 
afraid he would really spring on him, so he pulled the knife 
out of his pocket, and gave it up to the old fellow, who 
trotted off with it very graciously. I presume he looks 
very much as Ponto does, when he is carrying a stick. 
But I can’t tell you any more stories now. Another time 
I will tell you two more. Frep. 


Sabbath School. 


ORIGINAL. 


SAMUEL. 


“What was your Sabbath School lesson about, to-day,” 
said Annie Mowbray to her sister Ruth. 

Tt was all about Samuel’s father and mother; bring- 
ing him to the high priest, when he was a little boy, and 
about his mother’s saying, that she would lend him to the 
Lord as long as she lived. She was very good to be wil- 
ling to do that, was’nt she,Annie?’’ and the little girl look- 
ed up earnestly in her sister’s face, as she spoke. 

“Yes,” said Annie, ‘‘mother says Samuel’s mother 
was a very good woman.” 

“T am sure she was,” said Ruth, “ for she was willing 
to leave her little boy, and go home without him, because 
the Lord wanted him to stay in the temple. Our teacher 
says, he was only about three years old, not much older 
than our little Freddy. I could’nt help pitying her some, 
when Miss Herbert was telling us about her leaving him, 
and I pitied the little boy too.” 

“ But God took care of him you know, Ruthy.” 

“Yes, I know that, and Miss Herbert says, that God is 
kinder than other friends can be.” 

“* How little he was when he began to serve God, in 
the temple. 1 wonder how he could serve him.” 

“He could, but I don’t know how. I suppose he pray- 
ed to God, and did something about the sacred things in 
the holy temple.” 

‘* How glad he must have been to have seen his father 
and mother, when they came up every: year to offer the 
sacrifice.’ 

















‘Yes, and how pleased he would be with the little 
coat which his mother always brought him. I wonder if 
little children ever begin to serve God so early now ;”’ and 
Ruth’s countenance wore a thoughtful expression, as she 
spoke. 

*‘T don’t know, but mother says, we are are old enough 
to love and obey him. I shall be seven years old next 
month.” 

“And I am five. Do you think we shall ever be good, 
like Samuel, Annie?” 

“The Saviour will make us good, if we keep asking 
him, and if we try all the time to grow better.” H. 








Parental. 


ORIGINAL, 


MAY MERTON. 


Some years ago there lived in one of our New England 
villages, a little girl named Annie Merton. She was a 
bright active child, with silken curls hanging round her 
rosy face, and shading her blue eyes. Her own mother 
was dead, but she kept her image still fresh and perfect 
within her heart. Sometimes when thinking of her, she 
almost seemed to feel the pressure of her wasted fingers 
upon her head, and the kiss of her pale lips. She re- 
membered her parting instructions, too, and tried to fol- 
low them; but it was often difficult, and it became still 
more so when her father brought home a new mother ; 
a coarse, hard featured, thrifty woman, whose very soul 
seemed buried in the concerns of her household. The 
dame worked hard herself and thought that others should 
work also, so Annie was obliged to labor from morning 
till night. She was not permitted to enjoy the evening 
either, but was Gompelled to retire very early, that she 
might gain strength for the duties of the next day. The 
dame held, too, that out-of-door exercise was a mere waste 
of time, and not only deprived Annie of her accustomed 
walks, but reproved her harshly if she paused to watch the 
sports of the villagers upon the green. How Annie long- 
ed for the kind words and soft caresses which her own 
mother had lavished upon her, and for the delightful ram- 
bles they had enjoyed together. 

There was one spot which she loved especially, for there 
her mother had often sat, and explained the wonderful 
works of mature. She had spoken of the reverberating 
thunder, the winged lightning, the white snow flakes that 
come so softly down, and the hail which patters so impor- 
tunately against the windows. She had told her much, 
also, concerning the goodness of God in creating man, in 
giving him the earth for his kingdom, and in finally send- 
ing his Son to rescue him from eternal death. To this 
spot she went at the close of a long day of labor, render- 
ed still harder by the harshnesss of her step mother. Her 
heart was filled with angry feelings, but as she approached 
the spot, she struggled to suppress them, for it seemed 
sacred. it was a clear evening. The moon shone bright- 
ly, and looked down kindly on the child, through the 
leafy boughs of an old oak. The little stream flowed 
along in front, and all around were flowers. Anniethrew 
herself upon the green moss and wept. But after a time, 
the bitterness of her grief subsided, and as she gazed with 
admiration on the blue dome above, studded with millions 
of sparkling stars, she recollected what her mother had 
told her of heaven, and of God who always dwells there 
with his angels. Then she remembered that God knew 
all that was passing in the world, and was aware of every 
one’s trials, and the thought comforted her. She wiped 
away her tears, bathed her face in the crystal water of 
the brook, and thought over all that she had heard about 
God and his word. The story of Joseph interested her 
particularly, for his desolate situation when deserted by 
his brethren, seemed something like her own. She re- 
membered how he became the second in power, in a great 
kingdom, how he not only forgave his brethren who had 
deeply injured him, but also provided them with corn 
during the famine. Then she felt more kindly toward 
her step-mother, and she made a promise in her heart 
that she would obey her cheerfully, and if ever occasion 
offered, would be as gentle and forgiving as Joseph was. 
She had learned to distrust herself, and kneeling, she 
prayed for strength to keep her resolution. It was grant- 
ed her. Day by day she grew more sweetly submissive, 
more attentive and more cheerful. Her mother grew soft- 
er through her influence, and her father in his exceeding 
fondness, likened her to “‘ sunny flower giving—May,” and 
so changed her name to that of the loveliest month of the 
spring season. Lizzi. 














Obituary. 
THE DYING CHILD. 


Harriet Gordon was at once an unfortunate and a favor- 
ed child, in the varied influences which were constantly 
brought to bear upon her character. An only child, she 
was the idol of her parents. At her home, though sur- 
rounded by all that wealth and luxury could afford, there 
was gloom,—-the deepest of gloom, to a reflecting mind 
and a feeling heart. For her, no Sabbath light dawned 
in its holy beauty,—for her, nature breathed no language 
of instruction,— the flowers which bloomed in rich profu- 
sion around, were without their wonted charm, for she 
had never been taught to read in their vernal fragrance 
ond summer beauty, lessons of the wisdom and goodn eg 








night, told not of a heaven of purity and love, beyond the 
blue depths of their distant home. The parents of Har- 
riet were unbelievers; they had never instilled into the 
active, inquring mind of their child, the lessons of Divine 
truth, for they knew not themselves; they had never told 
her of the love of that great Being, which, constantly man- 
ifested in all the works of nature, ever exerted to promote 
our truest happiness; for their own hearts were insensible 
to its influence. And yet, with the glaring inconsistency 
that so often marks the professed infidel, they were not 
willing to impart their cold skepticism to their child ; they 
sought not to damp her youthful ardor with the chilling 
influences of their unbelief; when the idolized being, 
whose wishes were all-powerful with her parents, petition- 
ed to go with some of her companions to the Sabbath 
School, they did not refuse her request; silencing the 
suggestion that their practice was inconsistent with their 
theory, by mutually repeating to each other, that it could 
do her no hurt, and as her mind became mature, she would 
throw off the trammels of childhood. The little Harriet, 
who was now ten years of age, went, and again she went ; 
a child of quick perceptions, of fine, natural powers, and 
ardent affections, her eye would sparkle with delight as 
the new light burst upon her mind; to her it was a key 
to much that had before been mysterious and perplexing ; 
she now saw beauty in the flowers, for she was told that it 
was the smile of a Father’s love, who had formed it to 
beautify her earthly home ; the stars of evening shone for 
her with new beauty, now that she heard for the first 
time, that the same Almighty hand which had painted 
the flowers beneath her feet, and formed those distant 
orbs, was her Father and her God. Her teacher was one 
who looked on nature with the fervent gratitude of a 
Christian, and who loved to draw lessons from every ob- 
ject in nature around her, to teach her little circle to see 
the hand of God displayed in all which could give them 
happiness! Harriet could not be induced to absent her- 
self from school ; a chord had been touched in that youth- 
ful heart, which vibrated to all that was pure and holy ; 
the innocent girl could not comprehend why it was that 
her parents were so unlike her teacher ; but the early er- 
ligion of that child was so pure,—so blended with all that 
was delicate in her nature,—so deep within the recesses 
of her heart, that she could not tell of all she felt to her 
parents, who had manifested no sympathy on this subject, 
and little did they suspect the powerful influence that 
had been exerted over her mind. 

Mysterious are the workings of Providence; disap- 
pointments often blast our fondest earthly hopes; the 
most cherished objects of our love are sometimes snatched 
from us, to lead our hearts to God ; to form for us a bond 
with the unseen and eternal home; apparent misfortunes 
are often ‘‘ blessings in disguise ;’’ and even in his chas- 
tenings, God is merciful to us. But no such reflections 
soothed the agonized parents, as they hung over the bed 
of suffering and of death; the child of their love,—the 
object on which so many cherished hopes were centered, 
was dying; and to them all was a void; they knew not 
why it was that death should come to the young; they 
saw that the ripened grain of autumn was always garner- 
ed in, but they knew not why the blossom of early spring 
should wither ere its beauties were unfolded. And who 
could solve this question? Near thebed ofthe dying child 
stood the physician, but his skill extended only to the 
diseases of the body; he had no balm for the deepest sor- 
rows of the mind, for he too had embraced that cold and 
cheerless philosophy which sees no God in nature,—no 
Father’s hand in all the events of life’s varied drama. 
‘he mother was alone with her child, when the little 
sufferer grasped her hand, and said,—‘*‘ Oh! dear mother, 
1 must die; pray with me,—pray to God for me.” The 
words fell upon an ear which was deaf to the request of 
the dying child, for all mother as she was, she was a 
stranger even tothe words of prayer; she could only seek 
to soothe her child and divert her from her request. Har- 
riet gazed upon her mother with an expression of deep 
distress ; but she did not repeat her wishes, for she saw 
that it gave pain to her whom she so fondly loved. Dur- 
ing the night her symptoms became more alarming, but 
in a moment of relief from severe pain, she begged her 
father to pray with her. What a moment of agony was 
this? Who can paint the feelings of the man and the fa- 
ther?’ Tohim, the future was a blank; no beam of hope 
dawned upon him from a brighter world; he had lived 
without a God, and could he now take that holy name 
upon his lips? could he call for aid upon Him whose ex- 
istence he had never acknowledged? Should he refuse 
his dying child?) What of wealth, what of honor, would 
he not have sacrificed to soothe that loved one? But no, 
he could not pray with her; oh! no, he could not pray. 
The child felt it all, and with one last effort she feebly 
raised herself in bed, repeated a simple prayer, with 
which she had become familiar at the Sabbath School, and 
then the petition she had there been taught to offer for 
them: ‘‘Oh God! bless my dear parents.” She sunk 
back. 

The morning sun arose upon the great world of business 
and of pleasure; but the eyes of that sweet child were 
closed in death; a brighter day had dawned for her,— 
and not for her alone. The events of that night were too 
deeply impressed upon the minds of the conscience strick- 
en parents, ever to be effaced from them ; the sacred pe- 
tition of filial love was heard on high, and it was granted. 
In three months from that time, they both with their friend 
the physician, had become professed Christians,—the de- 
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is ever more thrilling in its interest, more deep in its pa- 


thos, than aught which fancy can portray. 
x . [Christian World. 


Editorial. 
TROUBLESOME THOUGHTS. 


“ What are you thinking about, my son,” said Mr. Hamilton 
to his son Eustice, as he sat silent one evening. 

“Not much of anything, sir,” was the reply. 

“ You had better take a book and read; doing nothing is not 
a very profitable employment.” 

“ Eustice got a book, and seated himself in a position that 
concealed his countenance from his father’s view, and appeared 
to be reading. His eye did indeed rest upon the page, and now 
and then he turned over a leaf; but his thoughts were not on 
the subject of the book. They were occupied with the same 
subject which occupied them when his father asked him what 
he was thinking about. Do you wish to know what that sub- 
ject was? I will tell you. 

In the afternoon, Eustice had been sent to the mill with a 









































bushel of corn, and he was directed to wait till it should be 
ground. The mill was undergoing some repairs, which detained | 
him for a couple of hours or more. He was rather pleased 
than otherwise at this; for it gave hin time to examine a good 
many curiosities which were to be found in the vicinity of the 
mill. The mill stood at the foot of a high ledge of rocks, over 
which the water in a narrow channel, poured intoa basin below, 
the depth of which had seldom been fathomed. The waters 
looked black, and Eustice shuddered as he thought of the deep 
dark depths below. Ashe stood and gazed long and silently 
upon it, he thought of the gulph of which he had read in the Bible. 
A man came and stood by his side, and gazed upon the same 
scene ; but no such impression was made upon his mind as had 
been upon Eustace’s. 

“ What are you thinking about, that makes you look so sober, 
my lad?” said the man. 

“I was thinking—I was thinking—what the Bible says about 
the bottomless pit,” said Eustace, with a good deal of hesita- 
tion and embarrassment. 

*¢ Don’t fill your head with such nonsense,” said the man. 

“f don’t think the Bible is nonsense,” said Eustace decidedly, 
and perhaps somewhat warmly. 

“You know nothing about it, and I do.” 

“The Bible is the word of God.” 

“So the priests say, when they want us to pay them a good 
salary.” 

Eustace made no reply, not wishing to carry on any further 
conversation with the wicked man; but he did not escape so 
easily. The man was in Satan’s service, and he was a faithful 
servant, and laid himself out to do injury to the soul of the boy 
whomi he had thus happened to meet. He brought forward ma- 
ny plausible objections to the doctrine that the Bible is from 
God, and is true in all its parts. I say plausible objections, I 
mean that they were plausible to those who were ignorant 
that the pretended facts on which they rested, had no reality. 
Eustace listened to him in silence, answering now and then a 
question when he could not avoid it. How long the minister of 
Satan would have continued to labor to destroy the boy’s confi- 
dence in the chart of life, I know not. The. interview was 
brought to a close by the miller’s calling to Eustace, and in- 
forming him that his corn was ready for him. He was glad to 
get away from his companion, but he could not so easily get 
away from the thoughts which had been presented to his mind. 
It had never before occurred to him as possible that the Bible 
was not true. The thought was new and shocking, and he 
would not believe it; yet there were difficulties now raised in 
his mind by the cunning craftiness of Satan’s agent, which he 
could not overcome. He went home restless, and with these 
unpleasant thoughts filling his mind, ‘They filled his mind as 
he sat by the fireside, when the question above noticed was ask- 
edhim by his father. You will remember that he did not reply 
directly to the question. Probably his father did not intend to 
require him to state to him the subject of his thoughts; still it 
was hardly proper for Eustace to say “ not much of anything ;” 
for he was thinking “much,” and in relation to a very impor- 
tant subject. 

Eustace carried these harrassing thoughts with him many 
days. He was ashamed and afraid to state his difficulties to his 
father; he felt as though it was wrong for him to have them. 
Here he was in error. He should have gone with them at once 
to his father, and then he would have had them at once remov- 
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rd. By not doing so, he had many unpleasant hours and run a 
great hazard of having his mind permanently poisoned with the 
venom of scepticism. 

At last he one day happened to be present when the man who 
met him at the mill, was conversing with a pious lawyer. He 
brought forward the same objections which he had presented to 
Eustace, and the lawyer swept them all away at once by bringing 
forward facts and sound arguments. Eustace’s mind was reliey- 
ed, and he resolved that he would never again listen for a mo- 
ment to one who would strive to weaken his faith in the sacred 
Scriptures. I hope my readers will adopt the same resloution, 
and if at any time they have difficulties on the subject of the 
evidences of the truth of the Bible, I hope they will state them 
to their parents, or some one who is qualified to give them in- 
formation; and they will find that all such difficulties will read- 


ily vanish. J. A. 





CAUTION TO CHILDREN. 


Little children should be careful and keep away from Scythes. 
A little boy by the name of Henry L. only son of Peter Hobart, 
Jr., of Boston, while visiting his friends in Leverett, fell on a 
scythe, and cut his leftarm about two thirds round, to the bone, 
and came very near bleeding to death. The wound was dressed 
by Doctor Rice of Leverett, who found that the main artery, a 
large portion of the muscles, and other small arteries, were di- 
vided—his life was in great danger for many days, but he is now 
doing well, and will proably soon so far recover as to get the 
use of his arm in part, if not wholly. 








Variety. 





HOME. 

Make home happy. Study to please and interest your wives 
and children. Carry to them some natural curiosity, some 
agreeable book, some useful paper, that will interest them 
for an hour or two every day. It is a painful sight to witness 
droves of youths, from the age of fourteen to twenty-one, 
{standing at the corners of streets on a pleasant evening, 
using language, to say the least, unbecoming to their agé, when 
they might be agreeably employed at home. Parents do not 


the domestic hearth better than the public highways. You will 
always notice that those young men become the best members 


a large portion of their minority beneath the care and influence 
of a devoted parent’s eye. They are preserved from a thousand 
temptations to which others are exposed, and early Jearn to 
practice those virtues which, in after life, make them respected 
and beloved. 

Make home attractive. Be cheerful, kind and agreeable your- 
selves. Never wear a frowning brow, or utter a cross or angry 
word before your children. A dull face, a crabbed expression, 
a peevish, fretful disposition, are entirely out of place amid the 
sanctities of home, around the domestic fireside, in the presence 
of the happy looks and smiling cheeks of innocent childhood, or 
more sober youth. Some men have a smile for every place but 
home; they are mild and gentle everywhere but among their 
own household. ‘This isa very great error—we must call it a 
heinous sin. If there is a spot under heaven that should call 
out the best affections, the warmest love and the kindest smiles, 
it is that dear ark, our home. 

If parents were more particular to do their duty in this respect, 
it would have a glorious influence, and tell nobly on the future 
character of the rising generation 


a 
THE LITTLE NAILER BOY. 


Elihu Burritt, in a letter written some months ago from Eng- 
land, gave a melancholy picture of a little nailer boy, or rather 
boy-man,—such was the early though singular development 
of his form, caused by the necessity of constant labor, and the 
stunting effects of want of proper nourishment,—whom he had 
met in one of his rambles. 

We notice ina late number of the Christian Citizen, Mr. Bur- 
ritt’s paper, that a purse of fifty dollars has been made up by 
the “boys and girls” of Worcester and its neighborhood, and 
sent over to Mr. Burritt as a first instalment for the benefit of 
this poor boy. The “Home Editor” says: 

* We doubt not that in a month from now, Jemmy’s ‘ crock- 
ed face’ will shine like a bright tin basin with smiles of grati- 
tude and joy, and that his young mind will begin to expand un- 
der the genial influence of kind teachers, good books, and warm 
friends.’ 

We love to record such instances of kind feeling toward the 
suffering and degraded of a distant land, and have no fear that 
our own poor will be neglected, because the poor of other coun- 
tries are remembered. No; the charity that is always quoting 
the proverb, “Charity begins at home,” seldom begins any- 
where. 


a 
THE MONKEY AS A RIDER. 


A late friend and neighbor of mine inthe country kept a mon- 
key, who took to riding his hogs, especially one of them, which 
he commonly singled out as fittest for his use, and leaping upon 
his back, his face toward the tail, he whipped it unmercifully 
and drove it about until it could run no longer. The hogs lived 
under such continual terror of him, that when the monkey first 
came abroad in the morning they used to set up a great cry at 
the sight of him. 

A well known nobleman once had a wild horse which nobody 
could ride. “I know not what your lordship can do with him,” 
said one, “but set the monkey on his back.” So they put a pad 
to the horse, and set the monkey upon it with a switch in his 
hand, which he used upon the horse, and set him into a furious 
kicking and galloping, but Pug kept his seat and exercised his 
switch. The horse lay downon the ground, but when he threw 
himself on one side the monkey was on the other. He ran in- 
to a wood to brush him off, but if a tree or a bush occurred on 
one side, the monkey skipped to the other side, till at last, the 
horse was so fatigued and broken spirited that he ran home to 
the stable for protection. When the monkey was removed, a 
boy mounted him, who managed the horse with ease. 


eee 
SAGACITY OF A CAT. 


On calling the other day upon a friend, in the parish of Dun- 
score, we were not a little amused by the acuteness of the cat 
belonging to the domicile. Seated with our back to the door, 
we heard it gently open, and who should step daintily in but 
pussy. Not having heard footsteps at the door, we asked the 
master of the house, how her ladyship had gained admittance? 
the answer was, “Our cat needs na porter, for she can lift the 
latch brawly, and gang out and in when she likes.” Expressing 
ourselves somewhat sceptical on this point, we went outside, the 
cat was turned out, and we watched anxiously to see her gain 
admission in the manner stated. Whether it was that she was 
incensed at being so unceremoniously ousted, or that she did 
not care about being made a lion, and running the risk of get- 
ting into the papers, we know not, but she remained long in statu 
quo, till a sheep-dog came up to the door, looked in pussy’s face, 
and with dumb eloquence pleaded for the privilege of entrance. 
The cat’s inaction at once disappeared, she leaped on the back of 
the less sagacious collie, caught the handle of the door with 
one fore-foot, and forced the latch down with the other, and then 
dog and cat entered the house lovingly together. 


n 
[Dumfries (Scot.) Standard. 





CAUTION TO THE YOUNG. 


Rae following anecdote appeared in the New Orleans Na- 
tional : 

A hundred dollar bill of the Louisiana State Bank was paid 
into the Citizen’s Bank on Saturday last, with the following lines 
written on its back: 

“This is the last hundred of $10,000 left me by my father; 
and whither is the money gone—whither? It was squandered 
in gambling houses, in bar-rooms, and in brothels. If this bill 
fall into the hands of any young man, let it teach him to flee 
from bad company, for it is that which has reduced me to my 
deplorable situation. I am lost, lost, forever lost !” 

The wages of sin is death, says the inspired writer. In this 
poor young man’s case, a youth, in the blindness of his avidity, 
or pleasure, has been led to despair—if we may judge by the 
dreadful sentence which concludes his self-accusing medita- 
tions. 

—_—>—__—_- 


SELFISHNESS. 


Selfishness has no soul. It is a heart ofstone encased in iron. 
Selfishness cannot see the miseries of the world—it cannot feel 
the pangs of thirst and hunger. It robs its own grave—sells its 
own bones to the doctor, and its soul to the devil. Who will 
fight manfully against a selfish disposition? It grows gradually, 
and when mutual increases, rapidly day by day. Prosperity and 
good luck feed the passion. Silver and gold make it laugh out- 
right. Who has-not seen the eyes of the selfish water at a good 
trade ?—who has not seen him leap for joy at the rise of flour, 
while the poor were starving about him? Selfishness is a pas- 
sion of hell, and — men should labor to keep it there. An 
anecdote is told of Barthe, a French author, which may serve to 
illustrate this passion. He called upon a dying man, to obtain 
his opinion on a new comedy, and insisted that he should hear 
him read it. “Consider,” said the dying man, “I have not more 
than an hour to live.” ‘ Ave,” replied the selfish man, “but it 
will occupy but half the time.”—Portland Tribune. 

——_—__—_ 


REASONS FOR NOT CRYING. 


“That’s a pretty bird, grancma,” said a little hoy. “ Yes,” 
replied the old dame, “ and he never cries.” ‘ That’s because 
he’s never washed,” rejoined the youngster. 


Poetry. 


THE PASTOR'S DAUGHTER. 


An ivy mantled cottage smiled, 
Deep-wooded near a streamlet’s side, 
Where dwelt the village pastor’s child, 
In all her maiden bloom and pride. 
Proud suitors paid their court and duty 
To this romantic sylvan beauty : 
Yet none of all the swains who sought her, 
Was worthy of the pastor’s daughter. 


The town-gallants crossed hill and plain, 
To seek the groves of her retreat. 
And many followed in her train, 
To lay their riches at her feet. 
But still for all their arts so wary, 
From home they could not lure the fairy ; 
A maid without a heart they thought her, 
And so they left pastor’s daughter. 


One balmy eve in dewy spring 

A bard became her father’s guest ; 
He struck his harp, and every string 

To love vibrated in her breast. 
With that true faith which cannot falter, 
Her hand was given at the alter, 
And faithful was the heart he brought her 
To wedlock and the pastor’s daughter. 


How seldom learn the wordly gay, 
Witn all their sophistry and art, 
The sweet and gentle primrose-way 
To woman’s fond, devoted heart ; 
They seek, but never find, the treasure, 
Revealed in eyes of jet and azure: 
To them, like truth in wells of water, 
A fable is the pastor’s daughter. 


“T WANT TO GO TO GOD, SOME DAY.” 


[So said a lovely child of two years old, a few months before 
his death.] 


Sweet child! thou wert preparing 
Fora blest home on high, 

Short was to be thy pilgrimage, 
Its end was drawing nigh. 


Too loving was thy little heart, 
For a cold world like this, 

It craved the angels’ perfect love, 
In a bright home of bliss, 


It craved His love, who children blessed 

When dwelling here below; ‘ 
His love, who on thine infant life, 

Did priceless gifts bestow. 


Thine earnest wish was soon fulfilled, 
Too soon for our fond love,— 

Thy spirit tracked its way to God, 
To dwell with him above. 


PROVIDENCE. 
Just as a mother, with sweet, pious face, 
Yearns towards her little children from her seat, 
Gives one a kiss, another an embrace, 
Takes this upon her kness, that at her feet; 
And while from actions, looks, complaints, pretences, 
She learns their feelings and their various will, 
To this a look, to that a word dispenses, 
And whether stern or smiling, loves them stil] : 
So Providence for us, high, infinite, 
Makes our necessities its watchful task, 
Hearkens to all our prayers, helps all our wants, 
And even if it denies what seems our right, 
Either denies because ’twould have us ask, 
Or seems but to deny, or, in denying, grants. 

















G. P. M. 





[Reaper. 
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